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running short of powder, and carried the redcoats over
the earthworks, where they attacked the Americans with
such fury that they were driven from the trenches. This
was the first big battle of the war. On July 3, Washing-
ton took over command of the colonial troops at Cam-
bridge, a short distance from Boston, and three days
later Congress declared war on Great Britain. The die
was cast, and though many of the Congress delegates
still hoped to obtain freedom within the British Empire,
the day of American independence had actually dawned.

The rest of the year passed quietly. In Boston Sir
William Howe had succeeded General Gage as com-
mander of the British forces, while his brother, Lord
Richard Howe, commanded the British warships in the
harbour. Neither leader, however, showed any enter-
prise, and Washington was able to proceed with the
training of his army unhindered. A hard task it proved
to be! There were no regular troops. The men were all
militiamen or hastily raised levies without military
knowledge, and a lesser man than Washington would
have been in despair.- But Washington persevered.
Gradually he licked his troops into shape, and all
through the winter he remained at Cambridge,, quietly
preparing for the day when he would be able to strike
at the* foe.

This came in March, 1776. Washington had recently
received a welcome reinforcement of cannon and sup-
plies, and immediately he decided upon a bold stroke.
Accordingly on the night of March 4, he despatched two
thousand men to fortify the Dorchester Heights south
of Boston, and, covered by the noise of a vigorous bom-